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greater  affection  than for any other of his
books.
Authors are notoriously perverse creatures.
They are apt to repudiate their noblest off-
spring; Conan Doyle hated to be always
thought of as the author of Sherlock Holmes;
he felt himself to be an historical novelist, and
grew to hate Sherlock. Lord Macaulay thought
himself a poet, and Sir Isaac Newton, very
probably, imagined himself a humorist. So
did Mark Twain turn from the roaring fun
of Roughing It and the Innocents to cherish the
sorrows of the martyred Joan.
Joan of Arc was finished in Paris in January
1895 (before the lecture tour started), and
published as a serial in Harper's that year.
The writer withheld his name, for fear that
the signature of * Mark Twain ' would give
a false turn to the reader. The Personal Re-
collections of Joan of Arc were published as if a
translation from an actual memoir written by
the Sieur de Conte, a supposed contemporary
and companion of the Maid of Orleans. But
this thin pretence broke down. Such a literary
secret could perhaps be kept in Shakespeare's
time, but not in ours; and in any case the
Sieur de Conte, when he philosophizes, talks
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